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Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hug; 
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For the Parterre. us. The indulgence of a pensive temper 

THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 10. is generally considered as producing the 


By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 

Rg A kindly mood of Melancholy "—pvyer 

There is an exalted satisfaction, deriv- 
ed from the indulgence of melancholy: 
which only persons of delicate and acute 
sensibility can taste or appreciate. The 
mind calmed and spiritualized, looks up- 
on surrounding objects with philosophic 
discernment. ‘The gaudy tinsel or ficti- 
tious gloom, which the opposing passions 
of mirth and misery bestow, has vanish- 
ed, and divested of all that can allure or 
repel, we survey every thing in its genu- 
ine colours. ‘The judgment is cool and 
dispassionate, the reason is active and un- 
cloyed, and the imagination is corrected 
and chastened. In this state of mind we 
enjoy a bliss the most rational and refin- 
ed of which our nature is capable. it is 
a bliss purely intellectual, and with which 
the grosser appetites of sense have no con- 
nexion. It is net the meteor flash of con- 
viviality, which rises but to glare, and ex- 
plodes hat to perish; but the steady lus- 
tre of the star of sadness, which glows and 
burns with uninterrupted brightness. —In 
this disposition a placid mildness is diffus- 
ed over the soul, a benevolent sympathy 
which induces us to participate in the feel- 





finest emotions ef the bosom, and improv- 
ing its softest sentiments. When under 
the influence of grief, all serrow is swal- 
lowed up in individual distress; under that 
of gaiety, none is regarded. But those 
finer touches of elegiac tenderness, soothe 
and prepare the heart for all that is good 
or amiable. This mood is peculiarly fa- 
vourable to meditative contemplation and 
abstracted study. The mind, like the twi- 
light ocean, is calm and unruffled; suscep- 
table of every impression which may be 
made uponit Asa proof of the position 
we have assumed, we would cite the names 
of Collins and Cowperx—men in whose 
characters, melancholy strongly predomi- 
nates, and whose strains of mournful 
sweetness touch the heart, and thrill and 
vibrate with responsive tones. 

With what meckened rapture does oae 
of this pensive cast, whose feelings har- 
monize with the scenery around, walk in 
the lustre of a summer noon. When the 
breeze of morning is hushed in repose, and 
the hum of industry has sunk to sitence, 
how sweet to gaze upon the “ consteliated 
canopy” of heaven, or expatiate on the 
beauties of slumbering nature. ‘The as- 
piring spirit delights to rove among those 
isles of light, which float upon the ocean 





ings and relieve the sorrows of all around 


of ether; to speculate upon their nature. 










their causes, and effects; muse upon the 
varied throngs, who perhaps are peoplirs 
those distant worlds; to awaken the sad 
remembrance of other times, and dwe!) 
upon the transient tenure of sublunary 
enjoyments 

Even amid the wildest war of elements, 
Melancholy exerts her pleasing influence. 
svothing and attempering the ayitated 
soul, while creative fancy fills the dreai 
pauses of the storm, with the whispers of 
beatified spirits, or swells its deepest in- 
tonations with the yells of despairing 
fiends. When the livid lightnings kindle 
the breast of heaven, and the rolling thun 
ders shake the pedestal of the earth, when 
the descending torrent bars all egress 
from our dwellings, the mind, retired 
within itself, casts a.retrospective survey 
upon the occurrences of past life; looks 
turward to the sombre tints of futurity, 
and sits, abstracted from the world, in all 
the majesty of gloomy grandeur. 

Seated by the solitary hearth, and 
watching the faint flashes of the expiring 
embers, when all around is buried in sleep. 
aud nothing breaks the solemn stillness 
but the oceasional chirpings of the cricket, 










































of melancholy meditation. Released from 
the pressure of domestic anxiéty and per- 
soual inquietude, and from the unhallowed 
intrusions of noisy mirth, the soul sume- 
times takes her excursive flight beyond 


to the gloom that conceals eternity; or im 
the contemplation of universal crime and 
suffering, pouring the tear of sympathetic 
sorrow. 








ia For the Parterre. 
1b DONNA FLORANTHE. 


“They say he has flowa to the woodland away, 


And wanders at night by the light of the star 
They tell me he sits at the rootof the wiltow, 





ee! lauglis in the fury of inenzied despair. 


My po +", lost Octavian!—and must that fair forn 
And i)at check which once bloomed like the 
blossom of May, 





we enjoy in its greatest extent, the bliss} 
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Ke withered and bleached by the tears of the 
storm, 

And thy love-breathing beauty all stolen away! 

Must the snow that envelopes the cloud-kissing 
mountain, 

Be compared to those ringlets that reveled in 
air? 

And the eye that once beamed like the sun-cour. 
ting fountain, 

Be dimun’d by the dew-drop of surrow ang 
care? 


Aht well f remember, in life’s early day, 
Tie sweet prospects that picasure around us 
had flung; “ 

Hlow swectly we whiled the short moments away, 
When IT lifted the latch as the vesper-bell rung: 
Oh! then we had banished each image of sorrow, 
The lght-pmioned hours flew cheerfully by, 
The smile of to-day chased the tear of to-morrow, 
And comfort and happiness laughed in theeye, 


The bower of Love spread its leaves to the day, 
And Donna Floranthe bad slept in its shade; 
She thought tnat the sun-beams forever would 
play, 

Vhat the light of felicity never would fade. 
But away retrospection'—now hy ht as a feather, 
I'll fly thro’ the woods like the flect fallow deer; 
Octevian, Floranthe shali wander together, 
And happiness shine on my poor Mountaineer 


MONTALDO, 
——— 


A petulant old lady having refused a 
suitor to her niece, he expostulated with 
her, and requested ber plainly to divulge 
her reasons.—“ | see the villian in your 
face.”"—said she. "Phat is a personal 


the sphere of worldly vision, plunging in-|eflection, madam!” answered the lover. 


— —— 


For the Parterre. 


IN IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 
( By a Lady.) 
Blue eyed daughter of Oran, with thy 
lowing raven locks, why heaves thy bo 
som with sadness, thy eyes resemble the 
azure arch of Heaven; thy form is as light 
and graceful as the ree-buck when cha 


Vha\ he dweiis in the cave of the mouy wun afar od on the mountains by the swift-footed 
Vhet he roams thro’ the path of the Forest by day, 7 


hunter—surely thine arms were cast ot 
the mould of Vetus, for: they are as the 


Aid raves to the sun, as he rolls thro’ the air: lily in whiteness—and thou art as Miner 
Tha} he muses alone by the rock chafing, bilow.}va in wisdem, and as accomplished as the 


Graces. 

Oh! who can tell the beauties of thy 
heavenly mind———for thee, the warrior 
chrows down his brazen shield, he break 














the lance but to lay it at thy feet. 
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A Scrap for the Parterre. 


A beau is hke a cinnamon tree, 
- ” 
With a good outside, “ but im, you'll see 
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ent vanity already. Be that as it will, I 
as not a little amused, nay diverted 
with the manouvres of Charlotte to ob- 


He’s good for nothing “|tain the praise of Maria, and of Maria te 


——s Bb. 
* For the Parterre. 
COGITATIONS, NO. 1. 


Almost every person upon his intro- 
duction into a strange company, becomes 
more or less: confused and preserves a 
proportionable silence, naturally caused 
by his unacquaintance with their disposi- 
tiens and characters. Such moments 
should not be uselessly squandered in 
studying how or whom to address, 
which only renders matters worse, but in 
making observations and remarks upon 
the tastes of the circle which you have 
entered and you will then ascertain 
what conversation will be most agreea- 
ble to those with whom you may aiter- 
wards find occasion to discourse. 

You may here perceive some who are 
fond of flattery, and others, who believing 
themselves undeserving of praise, hold it 
in equal aversion. Such immediately upon 


avoid giving it. Charlotte was evidently 
as highly conceited as the other was the 
contrary. * Now the first thing that at- 
tracts my attention is the foot; i must 








my entrance into a parlour, the other 


confess that a handsome foot sets of ¢ 
person very much, and I declare | am oft- 
en ashamed of mine,” said Charlotte, at 
the same time exhibiting it, for | must 
here observe that this was the prettiest 
part of her person. 
disappointed when instead of j 
contradic ing her, Maria only looked af 
her own was exposed; for i could see that 
she thought Charlotte was looking at hers. 
Charlotte then asked her opinion of a 
double chin, of a hazle eye. of black hair, 
of a small ear, and of a delicate hand. a!l 
which qualities she possessed herse'f. 
Maria gave a nod of assent, that they 
were handsome, and attempted to change 
the subject. Charlotte next remarked the 
disagreeableness of bad teeth, and laugh- 
ing (by which means she displayed ‘ier 
own) reldted an anecdote of the iven- 


But she was a little 
politely 


evening, I perceived were Charlotte andjtions to which ber Aunt had recourse to 


Maria. They were both sitting at the endjconceal hers. 


But, all without effect, 


of the circle and near the fire-place, the;Maria could not but observe how well 


former with her back to the wall, and ex- 
posed to the gaze of the company, while 
Maria, as if to screen hersélf from the 
fire, but evidently to elude the view of 
the company, had almost retired without 
the circle, and leaning one arm upon the 
back of the chair of the lady next 
her, [who had her back turned, } with her 
hand held her reticule Letween the fire, 
(and at the same time the company) and 
her face, which could therefore be seen 
by none but Charlotte, with whom she was 


Charlotte’s were set, but she only expres- 
sed a wish that she had taken better care 
of hers. Charlotte new became restless 
and appeared chagrined. She was vot 
however, to be so easily defeated. She 
now determined to see if Maria was not 
as open to flattery as herself. and to pro- 
cure at least a return of compliments. 

“ You have aumost excellent colourMaria, 
I have often wished that I had a tint of 
that vermillion instead of this carmine.” 
* Mine is not natural, and I assure you, 


discoursing in a low tone of voice, but!it is caused by the warmth of the fire.” 


sufficiently loud to be heard across to 
where Isat. From the few words I dis 
tinguished at first I found that beaity was 
their subject. I could easily perceive that 
they were both dissatisfied with each 
other’s company, for Charlotte was evi 
dently endeavouring to ebtian the com- 
pliments of Maria, which the latter was 
unwilling to bestow, because she imagin- 
ed that Charlotte did not merit them, or 
hecause she thought she posessed suffici- 


* Does your hair pot curl naturally 
Maria, or how do youobtain such elegant 
heart breakers, | declare i can never get 
my beau-killers to look even gentee), 
though I believe they look rather better 
than common this evening.” “I know 
mine are a little out of order to night. but 
this damp weather, always takes them 
out.”? Charlotte soon became weary of 
such conversation as she found she could 





not succeed and begged leave to exchange 
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seats with Amelia as her situation was' 
too warm for her. 

This was acceeded to, and she obtained 
a seat next to Mr. ——— and itis diffi- 
cult to tell with which I was mast dis 
gusted, her swallowing his gross praises, 
‘or him for bestowing them where he 
iknew they were so illy deserved. 
4 


. 
. 





cs 
— e21ea—- 


For the Parterre. 


THE CHILD OF AFFLICTION. 


Dim Night had advanced on her vapo'ry car, 
And dung her dark pali o’er the crescent of 
heaven; 
Extinguished the licht of the path-nointing star, 
The beacog of safety to wanderers given. 


Stern Boreas, escap’d from his summer-barr’d 
cave, 
Rov’d ferth thro’ the world on bis winter- 
plumed wing, 
At the €asement of Sorrow and Sickness to rave, 
And the requiem of Pieasure and Quiet to wing. 
The iamps were not \it—and the darkness that 
fell 
Newilder'd the passencers feet; 
So deep was the gloom, that one scarcely could 
tell 
The curb-stdne that bounded the street. 
As onward I pac’d thr’ the pitiless siorm, 
T wrap’d my coat closer around, 
When Bsuw jost before me a feminine form, 
Prosivated upon the cold ground. 


Her eve was as wild as the tropical sun, 

Whea he bathes his bright brow in the ocean; 
Her cheek ike the mantle of twilight was dan, 
And ber limbs had forgotten their motion. 
Approaching, 1 eried, “ can compassion ussiage 

The woes which thy bosom are rending; 

Cun sympathy soficn the sorrows of aye, 

By the balm of benev lence lending? 

Oh! what can oecasion this dolcful lament; 

Has oppress:on thy dwelling invaded? 
Flas ‘reachery pvisoned the cup of content, 

Or has vice thy condition degraded?” 
Half-shutting her peepers, she mournfully cried 
» * Indeed, sir, my siory’s.no hum; 

Coming hone froin the grog-shop, I trod on this 
slide, 

Pell—and down went my norris of num” 

QUIZ 
=— 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


WILL BLAIR, 
The Trooper, and his horse Pocket. 
History scarcely furnishes a subject 


more interesting to the feelings, or better'yalyy seemed to have spread from” 


TERRE. 


adapted to stimulate the exertions of the 
graphic art or the emotions of the mind, 
than that of the young and beautiful Queey 
of Hungary, (Maria Theresa,) standing on 
her throne, in the midst of her Nobles, 
whem she had assembled % Presbury, 
while stating with all the powers of rhe. 
toric, in accents capable of every inflee. 
tion, the-distress to which she was driven, 
and appealing at once te their courage and 
loyalty, or, ia her own animated language, 
* Flying,” as she said, * into their arms 
for protection.” 4 

The effect of this passionate appeal ana 
powerful representation upon the hearts 
and arms of the gallant and generous Hup. 
garians, is well known. In an instant 
every man in the assembly drew his sword, 
and, soleanuly kissing the blade, swore that 


she was reinstated in her dominions and 
irevenged of the [louse of Bavaria. whom, 
| 


from the throne of Hungary. 


lovely Queen to unfurl her standard. The 
Imperial Eagle once more soared aloft as 
this symbol of domination floated in the 
air. Her subjects, down to the lowest or- 
der, animated with the same gallantry, i- 
famed with the same enthusiasm as their 
Lords, ranged themselves under their an- 
cient banner. ‘Their chivalry, which this 
event excited, spread to other countries, 
and in kindred seouis excited the same 
emotions. 

‘Lhe sons of Britain, possessing all the 
generosity and gallantry which adorned 
romantic times, anunated with even more 
than Panonian ardour, as it was engender 
ed only by representations of the beauty 
and the distress of the object, declared 
themselves ready to fly with their Men- 
arch to the assistance of the represent 
tives of the Imperial House of Austria, 
then environed by the armies of France 
and Prussia; while the daughters of Brit- 
ain would, could their offerings have beet 
aecepted, have sacrificed their ornaments, 
have thrown every adventious decora 
tion to their native charms, into one gene 
ral fund for the retief of a Queen that " 
valled them in beauty. 


At this period in which the spirit i 





it never should he sheathed in peace till | 


with one voice, they excluced for ever | 


This declaration was the signal for the | 
~~ 
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burg to London, many stimulated by high 
eX: imples, enlisted to rescue the Pragma- 
tic sanction from the dangers that impend- 
ed. who did not know the meaning of the 
epithet. 

Among these was the hero of this little 
tale. a young Northumbrian, of the name 
of William Blair, who lived in Drury-lane 
and was, like his professional and military 
ancestor, Sir John Hawkwood, a tailor. 

Whether the valliant deeds of this 

Knight of the Needle, whose fame had 
resounded from pole to pole, had ever 
come to the knowledge of Will Blair, and 
had possessed him with a desire to rescue 
the Hungarian Princess, as the former 
had the !talian, is unknown; but it is cer- 
tain, that not only our hero, but a great 
pumber of his shop- mates, whose boacins 
glowed with military ardour, which seems 
to have spread through the whole society 
to which he belonged, entered into the 
army about the sume time. Blair, who 
was then very handsome, and of an ele- 
gant figure, was gladly received into a 
troop of dragoons, and was in conse- 
quence, furnished with a horse, to which 
it appears he became in the sequel much 
attached. 

Late in the year 1742, the troops of 
Great Britain arrived in the Net erlands; 
and early in the year 1743, under the 
command of the Earl of Stair, they began 
their march for the Rhine. 

it was the fortune of Will Blair ind 
his Horse (which probably from a prede- 
liction for his former profession, he had 
named Pucket,) to he among the cavalry 
sent upon this expedition. 

{Vo be concluded in our next. } 


For the Parterre. 
LOVE ELEGY TO MARY. 


Sav Mary, wag it kind to leave me, 
Thus to act the trifier’s part; 

And when no real passion moved thee, 
To say | wholly own’d thy heart. 

But think not that } now could love thee, 
Or een snecept thy proffer’d heart; 

No, mem’ry bears a wound within me; 
We orice did mect, and met to part. 





Farewell! and when some future lover 
Shall taste the poison sipped by me, 

Ne’er let my shade «round thee hover, 
For then indeed I’m dead to thee. 


Washington City, Jan. 23, 1817. 


EDMUND. 


THE PARTERRE. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Methought the billows spoke and told me of it. 
The winds did sing it me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounc’d 
I'he name of Prospero TEMPEST, 
The loss of fortune, dignity, glory. and 
all the pageantry of earthly grandeur, is 
comparatively trifling when put in com- 
petition to that of virtue; when the hu- 
iuan inind first stoops to debasement, and 
wanders in the paths of impiety, its pro- 
gress to misery, although gradual, is too 
fatally inevitable; the smallest crimes by 
becoming habitual increase in time to the 
crimsen tints of atrocity, then, O Con- 
science! thou most incessant and excru- 
ciating torture, thou never failing moni- 
tor, ‘tis then thine admonitions wound 
with remorse the breast of conscious vice, 
thou establishest thine awful tribunal on 
the ruin of neglected virtue, there to in- 
flict a punishment far more severe than 
aught invented by the ingenuity of man. 
When lulled in apparent security, and 
revelling in the round of transitory plea- 
sure, thine awful presence intrudes itself 
upon the harrassed imagination, and bids 
the lofty sinner reflect on the acts of in- 
justice of which he has been guilty. The 
veil of oblivion, which with all the pre- 
caution of vice, he has endeavoured to 
pass over his crimes, thou canst in one 
unguarded moment cause himself to re- 
move; his deeds of darkness so cautiously 
enveloped with the specious garb of dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy, are frequently 
by thee laid open to the scrutinizing eye 
of justice. His most secret recesses thou 
canst penetrate, his every joy embitter, 
and render him who was once hardened in 
iniquity, susceptible to the slightest emo- 
tions of fear. The man who once was cal- 
lous to tie tender plaints of misery and 
injured innocence, will, when under thy 
influence, start at a shadow, tremble at an 
* unreal mockery,” and imagine the mast 
trivial sound, a solemn summons of retri- 
bution. Such, O Conscience! is the form 
in which thou visitest the child of iniquity; 
such the shape in which thou approachest 
the votary of vice; how happy then the 
man, who void of guile, dreads net thy 
reproaches: who supported by the consei- 
ousness of unspotted innocence, enjoys 





uninterrupted serenity and peace of minds 


trot 


me tees 
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iF whose slumbers are undisturbed by the 
‘a phantoms of a disordered imagination, and 
oe who looks forward with the ardour of hope 
ie and expectation to the time when the vir- 
ie tues or vices of mankind shall receive their 
a! just reward. 

f fb —— 

ff [We have often perused with feelings 

i ,ofsympathy and pleasure, the mellifluous 
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lowing. They were written, we are in- 
i formed, at or about the age of fifteen, when 


eee eee 


a ee eee 


productions of many of the children of that 
favoured land of Genius, “ The Emerald 
Isle,”? and we return our thanks to the la- 
dy who has so kindly furnished us with 
some of the effusions of one of its daugh- 
ters, from which we have selected the fol 


Ee aaah fae 


the authoress dwelt within the vicinity of 
ourcity. Weshall from time to time in- 
sert them in our columns. | 


For the PArverRe. 
FAREWELL STANZAS. 


Ob! why do you think I am always so gay, 
Or why do you think that my heart is sull light, 
And tho’ [now revel in Friendship’s warm ray 
Do you taucy I sfill feel the thrill of delight? 


Ah! no; for I soon will be cheerless and Ione, 
And the thoughts of past bliss will embitier my 
i hours, 
«My heart will then vibrate to Sorrow’s sad tone, 
When fled are my friends like the winter-ceap’d 
flow’rs; 


Then the scenes of my youth will appear to my 
view, 

Again m the colour of mirth be arrayed, 

Then Pil think of the time when I bade them 
adieu, 


forever, 
The dear tufted cot and my mountains so wild, 
And when Ut reflect Pll return to them never, 
Then sure { am sorrowing Misery’s child. 


When again the lov’d stream and the woods I 
shill see, 

That :n time-mellowed memory’s view shall ap- 
pear, 

Where oft the wild hum of the wandering bee 

Has awak’d in my infantile bosom a icar. 


When my Siseva inlivelier, lovelier blue, 

In the eye of the mind wakes fond sympathy’s 
glow, 

The colours how lovely, the picture how true! 

Then despair is but bliss wien compared with 
ty woe 


THE. PARTERRE. 


When far from my home and my country I stray’d. 


Then V'll think of those friends who have lost me 


Oh that I had wanted the keen soul of fecling, 
When last—last I view’d the green land of iny 
birth, , 
“hat no more to my mem’ry the thought would 
be stealing, 

‘Of the loviiest land on the face of the carth.” 


But let me forget and in joy drown my sorrow, 

Let us pass the cicar eve with a soul-charimng 
simile; 

For the ghost of my grief will return with to. 

morrow, 

And Pleasure no more will its presence beguile, 


If this eve is the last —Oh! banish the thought! 
For my soul is too full and my heart is too sad; 
If to pass it should never again be my loty 

Let us now strive to make this last evening glad, 


[ ieave vou—vet oh! vou will think of me still; 
May a} lives still be blest with bright fortune’s 
ond bloom, { thrill, 
And for Mary sometimes let your soft bosoms 
And sigh when you hear she is laid in her tomb, 


MARY, 


The Welsh poetical triads are a spe. 
cies of composition probably wholly uns 
known to most of our readers. The fl. 
lowing, in the opinion of the translator, 
contains many valuable observations, ex- 
pressed with singular brevity. 

The three foundations of genius, are 
the gift of God, human exertion. and the 
events of life. 

The three first requisites of genius: an 
eye to see nature,a heart to feel it, anda 
resolution that dares follow it. 

The three things indispensible to geni- 
us: understanding, meditation, and pet- 
severance, 

The three things that ennoble genius: 
vigour, discretion and knowledge. 

‘The three tokens of genius: extraordi- 
nary understanding, extraordinary cot 
duct, and extraordinary exertions. 

The three things that improve genius: 
proper exertion, frequent exertion, and 
successful exertion. 

Vhe three things that support yenius 
prosperity, social acquaintance, and ap- 
plause. 

The three qualifications of poetry: et 
dowment of genius, judgment from expe 
rience, and felicity of thought. 

The three pillars of learning: seeing 
wuch, suffering much, and writing muc’ 
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founded on experience; ¢ The rolling stone 


| light—a process which requires time, la- 


pin bis power, who hastily passes from 
) Science to science, and with too much vo- 
| tatility to admit thought and recollection. 





a subject, in all its parts, it must be fre- 


On the ill effects of reading without 
digesting. 


An analogy between the powers of the 
body and the faculties of the mind is ob- 
vious in many instances. The eye.can- 
not survey a great space with the same 
accuracy, with which it views a single ob- 
ject ata nearer distance. It takes in the 
coarser parts indeed, but comprehends not 
the more minute, though not less beauti- 
ful appearances. ‘Thus the mind, when 
attentive to every part of knowledge, sel- 
dom attains to perfection in any single 
science. And daily experience evinces 
that the Hultuo Librorum, the great rea- 
der and devourer of books, who is more 
studious of quantity than quality, and is 
led on hy the love of novelty rather than 
of excellence, is rarely learned in an em 
inent degree. 

— are commonly true, because 


gathers no moss.’ ‘lo carry on the allu- 
sion, one may add, that, while the rolling 
stone is traversing the whole garden, 
the spade, in the space of afew yards, 
may gather the produce of a year. 

Pliny, the younger, whois remarkable 
for the justness of his sentiments, as well 
as for the elegant manner of expressing 
them, has given a hint on this subject, 
which, though comprised in a few words, 
may be more instructive than volumes of 
advice. After some remarks on cursory 
and superficial reading, he says, we should 
be content with few books, and study them 
perfectly. 

"We. should read, says he, ¢ non multa 
sed multum.’ ‘The epigrammatic turn of 
the word fixes the precept stronger on the 
mind, and renders it more easy to be re- 
tained in the memory. 

The powers of the human mind are, not 
strong enough to acquire knowledge by 
intuition. This rapid mode of learning 
truthis reserved for beings of a superior 
order. ‘To gain a complete knowledge of 


quently reviewed and examined in every 


bour and attention: none of which will be 
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It frequently happens that men of na- 
tural parts are excelled by others, whose 
talents are originally inferior. Nor is this 
to be attributed to any one cause than the 
patience of labour, which is frequently the 
concomitant of dulness, and which proves 
an ample compensation for the want of 
vivacity. 

A man of slow understanding can stop 
to investigate obscurity step by step, till 
he brings Fight from darkness, can combat 
difficulties seemingly insurmountable, can 
repeat the same a without fatiguo, 
aud review the same ideas without satiety; 
but the volatility of genius affects to pass 
over every thing disgustful, and volunta- 
rily neglects those subjects which it can- 
not see through at a glance. 

The fable of the tortoise and the hare is 
toe obviously applicable to the present sub- 
ject to admit quotation; could genius check 
that precipitation which precludes accu- 
rate inquiry, and perfect views, it might 
surely be capable of enlarging the bound- 
aries of human knowledge, and of deriv- 
ing to itself all the light of which the mind 
is susceptible since it is a known truth, 
that hardly any difficulty is insurmounta- 
ble, even to industrious stupidity. 
Patients when at school was not re- 
markable for the brightness of his parts, 
or the sensibility of his temper. 

The compositions which he was ebliged 
to bring as exercises were not lively, ele- 
gant, or florid, but then they were sel- 
dom deficient in orthography or gram- 
mar. He disliked not the labour of seek- 
ing the words he was unacquainted with, 
in his lexicon; and though he did not 
comprehend the full meaning and spirit 
of the author he read, he could tell the 
Enelish of every word in his lesson, and 
trace it through all its grammatical varia- 
tions. In short he underwent every kind 
of literary labeur, without weariness or 
discontent. After all the necessary forms 
of education he at length entered into the 
profession of the law. 

Velox, one of the contempogaries of 
Patients, was fund of learning, and desi- 
rous of excelling in it; but he was of a 
quick apprehension, he was capable of 
construing a passage at one view, which 
would cost Patients an hour’s application. 











lie, therefore never read his lesson over 
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twice, but diverted his fancy, with the 
perusal of hght modern publications, 
several: volumes of which he would de- 
vour’in a day. 

Great hopes were entertained of the 
future eminence of se lively a genius. He 
went to the university flattered by his 
friends and elate with confidence in his 
own powers, but it soon appeared that he 
who submitted to so little labour, while 
under authority, entirely: relinquished 
study, when at his own disposal. 
Plato, Avistotle, and Bpictetus, re 
mained untouched on the shelves; but the 
works of Fielding, Richardson, Smollet, 
together with those of every modern dra- 
matic writer, were constautly on hs ta- 
ble. If at any time he deigned to cast an 
eve over Coke upon Littleton, it was with 
the same levity and precipitation with 
whieh he read a monthly magazine. 
When at last he was called to the bar, 
and the time was come when he was to 
make his way to eminence by dint of 
merit, he found himself as much a stran- 
ger to the laws of England as an inhabi- 
tant of Otaheite. Chagrined by disap- 
oe wep and weary of learning, which 
ie had never ratienally pursued, he gave 


wp all thonghts of rising in the world, 


and retired to a small estate in the coun- 
try, where he lived and died an honest 
sportsman. Patients in the meantime 
though He did not reach the top ef his pro- 
fession, yet from his known integrity and 
abilities as a counsellor, he was always 
supplied with a number of briefs, by which 
he acquired an affluent fortune, and lived 
universally respected as a man of untaint- 
ed honour, strong sense and profound 
learning. 





Some years ago a Reyerend Divine [Dr. 
Beadon! who then lived in habits of soci- 
al intercourse with Garrick, Foote, We. 
was Rector of Eltham in Kent. The text 
he took on Sunday, at that place to en- 
large on, was. ** Who art thou’? During 
the delivery of which, an officer, walking 
up the middle aisle of the church, suppus- 
ing it a question put to him, suddenly and 
unexpectedly replied. “1 am, sir, an of- 
ficer of the 16th regiment of foot, on 
recruiting party here. having brought my 
wife and family with me, and wish to bi 








acquainted with the neighbouring clorry 
and gentry.” This answer so dery yee 
the congregation. and so astonished the di, 
vine, that it was with the greatest dieu. 
ty he could proceed, and his congrevatign 
listen with a due share of decorum, 


‘The late Mr. Townsend. walking dows 
Broad street. Bristol, during an illuming. 
tion, observed a boy breaking every win. 
dow, which had not a light in it. Mr. , 
asked him how he dared to destroy peo. 
ple’s windows in that manner? & OQ 4 
the urchin, * it is all for the good of trade, 
Pina geazxier!” « All for the good of trade 
isit,”? said Mr. T. raising hiscave and })-¢q. 
king the boy’s head; “there then yoy 
young rascal, that is for the good o! uly 





* > : 
trade—J°m a surgeon.” 


=== 

A lawyer riding through a country town, 
stopped ata cottage to mauire his way; 
the old woman of the house told him he 
must keep on strait for sowe way, and 
then turn to the right: but said she, 
herself was going to pass the road he must 
take, and that if he would wait a few mo- 
ments till she could get her horse ready, 
she would show him the way. “ Well, 
{said he} bad company is better than none, 
make haste.” After jogging on 5 or6 
miles, the gentleman asked if they had 
not come to the road that he must take;— 
Oh yes, said she, we have passed it two or 
three miles back; but I thought bad con- 
pany better than none, so Z kept you alung 
with me! 


A gentlemen lately dining on a ve? 
tough piegewt beef began scratching his 
plate with his knife; and on being asked 
the reason, replied, to set his teeth 
edge. 

acy We would thank M. De V m to favour 
us with her address, as we have somethingypf # 
private nature to communicate. 

ap Phe first vol. of the Parterre may be bad, 
bound in boards at the subscription price, bya 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St. 
where communications &¢. will be received. 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Propas@ 
any JusTice’s No 350 North Second street. 
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“7 The price of the Parterre is t 
per annam, payable quarterly in adva rtt’. 
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